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NELSON GOODMAN’S LANGUAGES OF ART * 


HE impressiveness of Nelson Goodman’s Languages of Art 

derives from a twofold source. It derives from the breadth 

of conception, or the way in which a theory of art has been 
elaborated as part of a more general theory of symbolism, and also 
from the fineness of execution, or the way in which the different 
kinds of symbolism have been individuated and their contribution 
to the different arts identified. Furthermore, Languages of Art is 
rare among works of aesthetics, in that it affords the artist, so often 
the object of neglect or sentimentality, something like his due. 

This last remark may seem paradoxical—though it becomes all] 
the more important to make it—since in this paper I shall contend 
that certain difficulties arise in Languages of Art through an under- 
estimation of the spectator, or the audience, in art. Nothing of what 
I say would, if substantiated, call for any material revision of Good- 
man’s aesthetic theory, with which I find myself, over a large area, 
in deep agreement. It may, however, well be that some of my re- 
marks are incompatible with Goodman’s most general philosophical 
principles, which, naturally, are more often assumed than asserted in 
Languages of Art. 

I am only too conscious that I may have misunderstood some of 
Goodman’s ideas and that I have nowhere expressed my full admira- 
tion of his remarkable book. I have endeavored to give it the only 
kind of tribute that it asks for. 

I 
In this paper I shall restrict myself to the pictorial arts, and to what 
Goodman says 4 propos them. Since these are autographic, not allo- 
graphic, arts, this will mean that I shall pass over much of what 


* Delivered at the Sixty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division, on December 29, 1969, at a symposium devoted 
to Nelson Goodman’s Languages of Art. 
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Goodman says about notation, but the topic provides us with an 
excellent opportunity to sample the way in which he distinguishes, 
and connects, different kinds or modes of symbolism within one art 
or group of arts. 

The most general thesis that Goodman advances concerning the 
pictorial arts is to be found on page 52. “Representation is a matter 
of denotation while expression is somehow a matter of possession” ; 
or “What is expressed subsumes the picture as an instance much as 
the picture subsumes what it represents.” In this thesis Goodman at 
once identifies two kinds of symbolism that are present in the pic- 
torial arts, and also makes use of them, or of the difference between 
them, to resolve two of the traditional problems of visual aesthetics, 
ie., those of representation and expression. 

Of course, to associate representation with denotation and expres- 
sion with possession, or converse denotation, is not to give the suf- 
ficient conditions of these phenomena: at best, it is to give their 
necessary conditions. The thesis that I have attributed to Goodman 
may bring out the difference, or an important difference, between 
representation and expression, but it does little to explain the na- 
ture of either. To do this we must, with Goodman, dig deeper. 

II 
Indeed—to start with expression—converse denotation by itself 1s 
clearly inadequate, since converse denotation, unlike expression, 1s 
not, at any rate in itself, a kind of symbolization. “To denote 1s to 
refer, but to be denoted is not necessarily to refer to anything” (51). 
So, to arrive at expression, we must first add to possession reference 
as a further requirement. And then we must require that the pos- 
session be metaphorical: that is, that the property that the picture 
possesses and also refers to, or (to put these two requirements to- 
gether) the property that the picture exemplifies, must denote the 
picture metaphorically, where ‘metaphorically’ is opposed, not to 
‘actually’, but to ‘literally’. So a loose definition of ‘expression’ 
would be that a expresses f, if (1) a possesses f, (2) a metaphorically 
possesses f, and (3) a refers to f (95). 

Certain difficulties attach to the second and the third conditions 
—that is, to their interpretation—and it will belong to my general 
contention that these difficulties can be partially resolved by a 
greater attention to the spectator. I shall not, however, argue for this 
immediately. First, I shall, in the interests of symmetry, turn to the 
other part of Goodman’s thesis: that concerning representation. I 
shall then stay with this part of the thesis, and follow up the diff- 
culties to which it gives rise, and try to show how they too require 
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for their resolution the reintroduction of the spectator. I shall, in 
conclusion, make some very brief remarks about expression. I shall 
pursue this course, in the belief that my contention can be more 
persuasively presented via representation than via expression. 
I 

“Denotation” Goodman writes “is the core of representation” (5). 
And this could mislead us as to Goodman’s views. For he does not 
deny that there are many cases where we correctly say of a picture a 
that it represents b, and our assertion does not permit of existen- 
tial generalization in respect of b: so null denotation does not pre- 
vent representation. But this, according to Goodman, does not refute 
his thesis, it merely brings out the two senses of ‘representation’. 
“Saying that a picture represents a so and so is thus highly ambigu- 
ous as between saying what a picture denotes and saying what kind 
of picture it is” (22). 

In this passage, Goodman not merely identifies an ambiguity by 
which we might be misled—into, for instance, rejecting his thesis— 
he also proposes a method for removing it. Assertions to the effect 
that a picture a represents b, where these do not permit of existen- 
tial generalization in respect of b, should be rewritten in such a way 
that ‘represents’ appears no longer in the guise of a two-place predi- 
cate, which it isn’t, but as a component of an unbreakable one-place 
predicate. So, in these cases instead of saying that a represents b, we 
should rather speak of a as a b-representing-picture or, for short, a 
b-representation or a b-picture. The relation between representation 
and denotation can then be explicated thus: “A picture must denote 
a man to represent him, but need not denote anything to be a man- 
representation” (25). 

IV 
To prefer talking of a b-picture to saying that the picture represents 
b, and further to insist that this new locution contains an unbreak- 
able predicate, celebrates the fact that, in the cases where we exer- 
cise this preference, we are not entitled to infer from ‘a represents b’ 
to ‘(4x) a represents x’. But any such rewriting must, presumably, do 
more than merely celebrate this fact. It must, in some way, explain 
it or make it pellucid, and it must have an efficient and adequate 
internal economy. It is in the light of these considerations that I 
shall survey Goodman’s proposal. 

Vv 
We might start by asking of Goodman’s proposal, What is the ex- 
tent of the predicate that is said to be unbreakable? or, Where, in 
expressions like ‘a b-picture’, or ‘a b-representing picture’, or ‘a 
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‘young-girl-at-her-toilet’ picture’ are the breaks supposed not to oc- 
cur? More specifically, is it whatever occupies the gap in ‘a... pic- 
ture’ that is to be taken as unitary, or is it the whole phrase after 
‘a’, e.g., ‘b-picture’? If Goodman’s text suggests the latter or stronger 
interpretation, much in his argument seems to call for the former 
or weaker interpretation. I shall present three considerations in 
support of this: 


(i) Goodman allows (passim) + surely correctly, that, though from 
‘a is a b picture’, we cannot infer (4x) a is a picture of x, we 
can infer (4x) x is a picture. 

(ii) Goodman insists (24) that we can, with admittedly varying de- 
grees of ease, classify pictures into their kinds, as b-pictures or 
c-pictures. But in doing so, we are surely classifying them as 
kinds of picture. Contrast the case where we classify furniture 
according to its period. In order to classify chairs of Louis XIV 
chairs or Louis XV chairs, we do not have first to recognize 
them as chairs. But in order to classify Louis XIV pictures or 
Louis XV pictures, we must first recognize them as pictures. 
The classification is of things initially identified as pictures. 
This point seems implicit in Goodman’s assertion (29 n; 41/2) 
that we classify pictures according to their ‘pictorial properties’. 


I have put these two considerations together. For (i) by itself is 
inconclusive to establish that the proper interpretation of unbreak- 
ability is the weaker interpretation, since Goodman allows that 
there are unbreakable (or “prime’’) locutions a part of which may 
denote (147), provided that the denotation of the locution as a 
whole is not constituted of the denotations of its parts appropriately 
combined. The question precisely how this proviso is to be inter- 
preted is not easy, but I suggest that on no reasonable interpreta- 
tion do locutions like ‘b-picture’ or ‘b-representing picture’ satisfy 
it: and that they are better taken as equivalent to ‘picture that is b’, 
or (more naturally) ‘picture that is b-representing’, where, of course, 
the relative clause may be regarded as unbreakable. (ii) supports 
this, if not to a high degree. More importantly, (ii) exposes one 
surely misguided reason why we might reject my suggestion and 
incline to the stronger interpretation of unbreakability: that is, be- 
cause the predicates that we apply to pictures in order to classify 
them into kinds apply only to pictures or to things very like them. 


1 See also his “On Some Differences about Meaning,” in Margaret Macdonald, 
ed., Philosophy and Analysis (New York: Oxford, 1954), p. 67. 
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(iti) However, even if, as I maintain, we cannot classify pictures as 
Louis XIV pictures or Louis XV pictures without (first) recog- 
nizing them as pictures, we can do so, as Goodman rightly 
points out (24/5), without (first) being able to recognize Louis 
XIV or Louis XV. And this might seem to go against me. But 
it doesn’t. For it is so, only because we can, indeed we must, 
come to recognize Louis XIV or Louis XV, if we weren’t al- 
ready able to do so, through learning to classify pictures as 
Louis XIV pictures or Louis XV pictures. And this does seem 
to show that we must recognize not merely ‘picture’ as a se- 
mantically significant component in such locutions as ‘b-pic- 
tures’ or ‘Louis XIV pictures’, but also such predicates of pic- 
tures as ‘b’ (or ‘b-representing’), or ‘Louis XIV’. 


And so the question seems to arise, How, or by what (kind of) cri- 
terion, do we apply predicates in classifying pictures into kinds, or 
(or more succinctly) how do we decide what, in one sense of the 
term, they represent? Goodman gives no answer where it looks as 
though, after all, an answer is required; though any answer that is 
given must respect the reason that Goodman has for declining to 
give one—namely, the impermissibility of quantifying into such 
predicates. 
VI 

On the relation between a’s being a b-picture and a’s denoting x 
where x is a b, Goodman says little, perhaps convinced that there 
is little to be said. 

A harsh version of the view Goodman might hold is that if x is a 
b, then, if a is a b-picture, a denotes x. (Such a view would inciden- 
tally entail that it is only in the weaker sense, for which I have been 
arguing, that the locution ‘b-picture’ is unbreakable.) However, this 
seems not to be Goodman’s view, at least for the reason that, in 
treating of fictive representations, he argues not that, say, Pickwick- 
representations denote nothing and are therefore fictive: but rather 
that they denote nothing because what they purportedly denote is 
fictive (25/6, 66/7). In other words, null denotation in such cases is 
explained by reference not to kind of picture plus facts of the world, 
e.g., that there is no such thing as Pickwick, but kind of picture plus 
intention, e.g., that ‘Pickwick’ is not intended to denote. 

However, would not any less harsh view than that which I have 
indicated open up too large a gap between representation in the 
sense of denotation and representation in the sense of kind of pic- 
ture? Would it not then become unclear with what justice denota- 
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tion could be said to be the core of representation, and not merely 
the core of representation in one sense of the term? Furthermore, 
would not the elegant explanation of the difference between repre- 
sentation and expression, in terms of the “difference in direction,” 
i.e., denotation versus converse denotation, be in jeopardy? For not 
merely expression, but representation in the second sense (i.e., where 
it means what kind of picture is involved), if treated as a separate 
phenomenon, is dependent on converse denotation, 1.e., on whether 
predicates like ‘b-picture’ or ‘Louis XIV picture’ apply. 
VII 

There is, however, one relation between a’s being a b-picture and 
a’s denoting x where x is a b (and, equally, perhaps, in cases where 
x isn’t a b) on which Goodman insists; and that is that, when these 
two conditions are satisfied, a represents x as a b (28/9). 

But how is this to be interpreted? The simplest interpretation 
would be to regard it as equivalent to the conjunction from which 
it follows, i.e., a is b-picture, and a denotes x. If, however, we do 
this, then the severance between the two senses of representation 
seems complete. If we don’t, a number of interpretations seem open 
to us, ranging from ‘a denotes x because it is a b-picture’ to ‘a ex- 
hibits or displays x in a certain, or b-ish, kind of way’. 

I have no time to enter into the detail of the various interpreta- 
tions, but, roughly, the problem in each case runs like this: ‘The pic- 
ture’s being the kind of picture that it is has some share in deter- 
mining what the picture represents, and it also has some share in 
determining how the picture represents it, or the way in which it 
exhibits or displays it. (Consider the case where I ask a man who he 
is looking for, and he shows me a picture, and I might say, “Oh, 
him,” alternatively, “How terrible he looks.’’) But how are these 
shares apportioned? 

VIII 
We have been considering how, or the degree to which, representa- 
tion in the sense of denotation is determined by representation in the 
sense of kind of picture. Out of the very last issue a new problem 
arises concerning determination between the two senses of repre- 
sentation, but now in the inverse direction. 

If a is a b-picture and it denotes x, does it follow that a is an x-as- 
a-b-picture? Now, Goodman recognizes such locutions as ‘m-as-n pic- 
ture’, but, since recognition is afforded them explicitly in the con- 
text of fictive representations (29/30)—where there would, indeed, 
be no other way of making the relevant point—it is unclear what he 
thinks makes such locutions permissible when there is denotation. 
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I shall suggest that this is not a point for mere terminological fiat. 
This, however, completes my survey of Goodman. 
IX 

My contribution to this symposium is the contention that Good- 
man’s account of the pictorial arts, and of the symbolic systems op- 
erating inside them, could be enriched by greater attention to the 
spectator. Confining myself for the moment to representation, I shall 
go over the problematic points in my survey and test my conten- 
tion upon them, hoping that any ad hoc character my contention 
might seem to have would disappear, if it could be shown to be 
multifariously useful. 

First, I want to contend that the criterion for classifying pictures 
into b-pictures, c-pictures etc.? is by reference to what we can see in 
them. This—though the point would have to be argued—is perhaps 
the perceptual counterpart to the requirements that Goodman im- 
poses on a symbolic system adequate for representation: namely, 
that it should be dense (226-228), and that it should be relatively re- 
plete (228-231). Furthermore, this criterion for classifying pictures is 
not merely compatible with what Goodman says about the predicates 
we use in making such a classification, i.e., we cannot quantify into 
them, but it goes some way toward explaining it. For the fact that 
‘a is a b-picture’ (a picture in which I can see b) does not admit of 
existential generalization can be seen as a special instance of the 
inadmissibility of such an inference in the case of any assertion of 
the form ‘I see b’. 

If we now turn to the second of the difficulties that arise out of 
Goodman’s account—that is, how denotation is secured—it might 
seem as if, should we need to look afield for a criterion, we ought to 
refer not to the spectator but to the artist. For the criterion seems 
to lie in intention. But, as I have argued elsewhere,’ this is not an 
altogether different suggestion, for what we can see in a picture and 
intention are linked in that, by and large, an intention to represent 
x must express itself through the making of a picture in which we 
can see x. (And this last point brings out an important feature of 
my contention: that, in referring to the spectator, it refers to a role 
other than that of, and not necessarily to a person other than, the 


2T shall throughout follow Goodman in using expressions like ‘b-picture’, 
‘e-picture’ in such a way that ‘b’ and ‘c’ can take as values indifferently singular 
terms and predicates. My own contention could be more cogently stated if I had 
not passed this self-denying ordinance. But time and space—the lack of them, 
that is—necessitate it. 

8 Art and Iis Objects (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), sec. 13. 
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artist.) So, in the resolution of this second difficulty too, my conten- 
tion would seem justified. 

Thirdly, there is the question, left open in Goodman’s account, 
when we can argue from ‘a is a b-picture and it denotes x’ to ‘a is an 
x-as-a-b-picture’: and my contention here would be that we can al- 
ways argue in this way except in those marginal cases where the in- 
tention that secures the denotation of x is expressed not through 
the making of a picture in which we can see x but, say, through the 
making of a picture that represents x as the result of some special 
convention. So, on a standard reading of the following two cases, 
we could argue from ‘a is a hippy-picture and it denotes Christ’ to 
‘a is a Christ-as-a-hippy picture’, but not from ‘a is a sheaf-of-corn- 
picture and it denotes Christ’ to ‘a is a Christ-as-a-sheaf-of-corn-pic- 
ture’. 

Finally, as a kind of bonus, my contention might be used to an- 
swer a question that Goodman implicitly, but not explicitly, raises: 
how we are to classify such pictures as the photograph of a black 
horse in which the horse comes out as a white speck in the distance 
(29). On any normal viewing of such a photograph I would see in 
it a black horse, or, better, a black horse as a white speck, but not 
a white speck; therefore, the photograph is a black-horse-picture, or 
a black-horse-as-a-white-speck picture, not a white-speck picture. 

And if this last point, indeed these last two points, seem purely 
formal, and to offer simply a solution to a problem about technical 
terminology, I should dissent. For it is if and only if we can set up 
a uniform way of classifying pictures into kinds, and determine its 
rationale, that we can reestablish, at least for the central cases, the 
connection between denotation and kind of picture, between the 
two senses of representation. The fact that the picture is a black- 
horse-picture, or black-horse-as-a-white-speck picture, but not a 
white-speck picture, connects with the fact that it would be to denote 
a black horse, not a white speck, that we should make such a picture. 

x 
Implicit in this last section is something crucial to my contention, 
though it might get overlooked: and that is that what we see in a 
picture is itself a complex issue, and is determined by a variety of 
factors such as background knowledge, understanding of the style 
involved, and what are called ‘“‘conventions.’”’ More specifically, I 
should like to express my total agreement with everything that 
Goodman says about the non-innocence of the eye and the rela- 
tivity of vision, both in chapter v, section 2 (6-10) and in chapter 
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11, sections 1-2 (99-112). If this aspect of our perception of pictures 
is not recognized, my contention is clearly unacceptable. 

However, once it is recognized, then I think that my contention 
is, in point of fact, implicit in what Goodman himself says about 
representation as something creative (31-33), or about the incre- 
ments in understanding and discrimination that accrue from such 
creativity. For those increments must accrue from, for instance, the 
way in which we are able, against all likelihood, to see a 0 in a cer- 
tain picture and so classify it as a b-picture and so be able to use 
it to denote x which is a b. 

XI 

Ajid much the same conclusion, I should like to suggest, seems in 
place when we turn right back to expression and consider the diffi- 
culties that attach to the shifts in range and realm characteristic of 
metaphor. Roughly, the problem, sharpened for anyone who rejects 
a distinction between predicates and properties, is how to distin- 
guish between mere novelty and metaphor (68/9%, and, again, be- 
tween metaphor and mere error (69/70). And it is because I share 
with Goodman the view that any satisfactory answer must take ac- 
count of the way in which metaphor influences or modifies our per- 
ception, that I think that there must also be a perceptual component 
in the criteria for metaphorical application. 

It might now look as if my invocation of the spectator and of what 
is seen in a picture to fill out the accounts both of representation 
and of expression will run into conflict with the “difference of di- 
rection” in terms of which Goodman seeks to explain the difference 
between representation and expression. For, if representation is a 
matter of what the picture denotes, and if expression is (partially) a 
matter of what denotes the picture, is it not strange to say that what 
we see in the picture bears both upon what it represents and upon 
what it expresses? But the argument is too facile. For it might be the 
case—and I am inclined to think it is—that a further mark of dif- 
ference between depictions (which are what is involved in repre- 
sentation) and descriptions (which are what is involved in expres- 
sion) is that in the former case we see the suitability of application 
in what denotes, whereas in the latter case we see the suitability of 
application in what is denoted. So to determine both what the pic- 
ture represents and what it expresses, we rightly look to the picture. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 
University College, London 


